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Msoiwn  of  Politics.  The  U.  S.  is 

opposed  to  continuation  of  the  present 
UN  program  for  the  relief  of  Arab 
refugees  because  it  is  ”QOt  good 
enough,*’  and  it  believes  that  alterna¬ 
tive  measures  must  be  developed,  its 
delegation  told  the  UN  General  As¬ 
sembly.  The  UN  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  is  due  to  expire  in  1960.  The 
U.S.  praised  UNRWA  but  blamed  its 
"disappointing”  results  on  the  attitude 
of  the  Arab  host  governments  and  the 
refugees  themselves. 

Obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  Arab 
refugee  resettlement  by  the  Arab  gov¬ 
ernments  are  described  in  the  annual 
report  of  UNRWA.  More  than  1400 
jobs  went  begging,  for  example,  when 
refugees  were  unable  to  obtain  exit  per¬ 
mits.  Most  of  the  jobs  were  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  area,  in  Iraq  and  in  Libya, 
where  the  refugees  could  have  resettled. 
UNRWA  director  Leslie  Carver  told 
the  UN  that  the  Arab  host  govern¬ 
ments  had  also  rejected  plans  for  large- 
scale  development  programs. 

Noting  that  Egyptian  officials  in  the 
Gaza  strip  insist  on  processing  all  job 
applications  by  refugees,  the  UNRWA 
iqwrt  says:  “Requirements  for  entry 
and  exit  permits  from  one  country  to 
another  have  been  so  restrictive  that 
they  could  not  be  met  in  many  cases.” 
In  spite  of  these  and  other  obstacles, 
more  than  500  refugees  a  month  for  12 
months  were  placed  in  jobs. 

Lebanon  and  Syria  compel  the  Agen¬ 
cy  to  transport  supplies  expensively  by 
rail  rather  than  by  truck.  Port  dues 
and  other  restrictive  regulations  cost 
^the  Agency  more  than  $650,000  last 
year.  Arab  officials  have  refused  to 
'recognize  UNRWA’s  international  sta¬ 
tus  and  its  immunity  to  taxes  and  liti- 
[gation.  Syrian  and  Egyptian  officials 
I  severely  curtailed  the  movements  of 
I  UNRWA  officials.  In  Gaza,  they  had 
[to  complete  questioimairea  amounting 
[to  a  form  of  “alien  registration,”  in 
(Continued  on  page  148) 


Hijacking  a  King 

For  weeks  Cairo  and  Moscow  propaganda  has  charged  that  Israel 
would  attack  Jordan  when  British  tro<q;>s  withdrew. 

Ironically,  the  aggression  has  come,  not  from  Tel  Aviv,  but  from  two 
UAR  pilots  who  tried  to  ground  King  Hussein  as  he  flew  to  a  European 
vacation.  The  young  king  dived,  eluded  his  MIG  attackers,  and  hedge¬ 
hopped  back  to  Amman  where  he  has  soared  to  unaccustomed  heights 
of  popularity  on  the  wings  of  his  exploit 

Some  believe  there  was  a  plot  to  kidnap  Hussein,  bring  him  to  Da¬ 
mascus,  and  force  him  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  exiled  pro-Nasser  Jor¬ 
danian  leaders  there.  The  plot — if  there  was  one — ^backflred.  Hussein, 
as  of  the  moment,  is  a  hero  to  his  people. 

☆ 

It  was  melodrama,  suggesting  that  television  might  consider  pro¬ 
ducing  some  Near  Easterns  when  the  Westerns  Anally  pall,  but  this 
was  not  just  innocent  fun.  It  could  have  been  dangerous.  The  king 
might  have  been  killed,  and  the  Syrian  pilots  almost  collided. 

This  is  a  modem  version  of  an  ancient  pastime.  Centuries  ago, 
Arabs  on  horseback — “equestrian  imperialists” — ^preyed  on  camel 
caravans,  demanding  ransom  for  the  kidnapped  and  extorting  tribute 
for  passage.  Some  Arabs  took  to  the  seas,  and  the  U.  S.,  until  Mr. 
Jefferson  indignantly  ordered  our  fleet  to  the  Mediterranean,  paid  tribute 
to  the  Barbary  pirates.  We  once  paid  a  bargain  $10,000  to  Morocco 
to  buy  immunity  for  U.  S.  shipping.  (Last  week  Charles  Malik  of 
Lebanon  turned  the  cheek  of  U.  S.  taxpayers  by  suggesting  that  we  give 
Nasser  the  Aswan  Dam,  which  -would  cost  a  cool  $1,300  million  and 
which  shows  how  the  price  level  has  risen.) 

In  our  day,  the  Arabs  have  exchanged  their  horses  for  Cadillacs,  sup¬ 
plied  and  powered  by  Western-produced  oil,  and,  since  1956,  Arab 
nationalists  have  taken  to  the  skies  in  MIGs  furnished  by  the  UI^R. 

But  for  the  mount  (and  the  amount)  little  has  changed.  It  is  still 
a  predatory  imperialism  which  threatens  to  kidnap,  demands  ransmn 
and  extorts  tribute  from  those  seeking  innocent  passage.  One  day 
it  is  a  camel  caravan,  the  next  day  a  procession  of  pilgrims,  the  next 
a  flying  king,  tomorrow  it  may  be  a  fleet  of  oil  takers. 

☆ 

Nasser  disavows  the  incident  even  as  he  tried  to  evade  responsibility 
for  fedayeen  raids  from  Gaza  and  the  recent  blood-letting  in  Lebanon, 
but  the  Cairo  radio  has  been  the  focus  of  incitement,  arousing  danger¬ 
ous  passions  against  every  non-yielding  Arab  leader.  Hatred  cannot 
easily  be  switched  off. 

Those  who  claim  that  we  must  “come  to  terms”  with  Nasserism 
should  recognize  that  all  around  him — in  Lebanon,  Iraq,  Tunisia,  Su¬ 
dan,  Ethiopia,  and  now  Jordan — ^Nasser  has  lost  ground.  To  espouse 
him  is  to  antagonize  many  millions  of  Arabs  who  want  to  live  their 
own  lives  without  him. 
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Revolutions  rarely  produce  a  stable 
order  overnight.  Often  the  collapse  of 
the  overthrown  regime  is  the  forerunner 
of  new  showdowns  between  the  diverse 
forces  of  the  revolutionary  camp.  Iraq 
is  a  case  in  point. 

Almost  from  the  day  after  the  July 
14  coup,  discordant  notes  clashed  in 
the  self-congratulatory  clamor  which 
poured  from  Baghdad.  Most  conspicu¬ 
ous  was  the  contradiction  between  the 
pronouncements  of  the  newly-appointed 
Minister  of  Defense  and  Interior,  Colo¬ 
nel  Arif,  who  paid  tribute  to  “Big 
Brother  Camel  Abdel  Nasser“  in  every 
public  statement,  and  those  of  Prime 
Minister  Kassem,  who  significantly 
omitted  any  mention  of  the  Egyptian 
dictator,  ^me  Western  conunentators 
took  this  as  a  sign  of  a  developing  rift 
between  the  advocates  of  union  with 
the  UAR  and  its  opponents,  but  Bagh¬ 
dad  branded  them  as  “malicious.” 

In  one  respect  the  commentators 
were  wrong  in  their  predictions:  most 
of  them,  judging  by  the  Egyptian  and 
Syrian  precedents,  assumed  that  Kas¬ 
sem  was  a  figurehead,  with  real  power 
reposing  in  the  hands  of  Arif.  But 
about  two,  months  after  the  coup,  Arif 
was  removed  from  the  Cabinet  and 
assigned  as  Ambassador  to  Bonn.  On 
Nov.  4  he  was  back  in  Baghdad — and 
under  arrest 

Th*  Politkal  SofHip.  Even  after 
Arifs  removal,  Iraq’s  political  scene 
represented  a  confusing  assortment  of 
conflicting  forces.  Since  most  parties 
were  outlawed  in  the  last  years  of  the 
former  regime  (technically  they  still 
are  since  there  is  no  provision  for  a 
Parliament  in  the  new  constitution), 
the  following  classification  represents 
vaguely-d^ned  groupings  of  individual 
politicians  rather  than  organized,  rank- 
and-file  parties. 

There  is  the  old  guard  of  the  Istiqial 
(Independence)  party,  which  once 
formed  the  backbone  of  opposition  to 
Nuri  Said’s  rule.  Its  most  able  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  the.  present  cabinet  are 
Minister  of  Guidance  Shanshal  and 
Foreign  Minister  Jomard.  This  group 
seems  to  be  the  chief  protagonist  of 
the  new  Iraqi  natioiudism,  opposing 
closer  association  with  the  UAR  and 
advocating  a  moderate  neutralism  with 
a  pro-Westem  slant 

A  second  element  are  the  adherents 
of  the  National  Democratic  Party,  the 
“socialists”  of  Iraq.  They  have  two 


ministers  in  the  cabinet,  and  their  lead¬ 
er,  Kamel  Chadarji  who  does  not  hold 
govenunent  office,  seems  to  exert  con¬ 
siderable  influence  on  Kassem.  They 
are  closely  aligned  with  the  Istiqial  ex¬ 
cept  for  a*  few  (like  Minister  of  Econ¬ 
omy  Ibrahim  Kubbah)  who  are  ex¬ 
tremely  pro-Soviet. 

The  advocates  of  union  with  UAR 
are  the  Ba’athists,  an  offshoot  of  the  Sy¬ 
rian  Ba’ath  Party  which  largely  brought 
about  Syria’s  merger  with  Egypt  One 
of  them.  Education  Minister  Omar, 
was  dropped  from  the  cabinet  when 
Arif  was  sent  to  Bonn;  and  another, 
Fuad  Rikabi,  was  demoted  from  the 
important  Ministry  of  Development  to 
an  unimportant  cabinet  post.  Despite 
these  setbacks  and  the  recent  suppres¬ 
sion  of  their  newspaper,  Al-Jumhouria, 
they  are  still  a  force. 

The  Communist  Party  of  Iraq  was 
once  the  strongest  Communist  group¬ 
ing  in  the  Near  East  until  Nuri  Said’s 
iron  hand  decimated  its  ranks.  Some 
(Communist  leaders  were  executed, 
many  were  jailed,  and  the  remainder 
went  underground.  All  this  has  changed. 
Captive  of  its  own  denunciations  of  the 
ancien  regime,  the  Kassem  government 
released  almost  all  political  prisoners. 
The  Communists  benefited  most  Al¬ 
though  officially  barred  from  political 
activity,  they  are  skillfully  exploiting 
intern^  Iraqi  controversies  to  further 
their  own  aims. 

The  pro-Soviet  element  in  Iraq  has 
been  further  strengthened  by  the  return 
of  a  number  of  Kurdish  rebels  from 
prison  and  exile.  Most  prominent  is 
Mullah  Mustafa  Barzani,  who  spent  the 
last  fifteen  years  behind  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain.  This  benevolent  attitude  of  the 
Baghdad  govenunent  towards  Kurdish 
rebels  is  inexplicable,  for  the  slogan 
of  Free  Kurdistan  must  be  anathema 
to  Kassem’s  nationalists  no  less  than 
to  the  old  regime.  Iraqi  politics  seem 
to  have  a  logic  of  their  own.  A  volte- 
face  must  be  a  volte-face  all  along  the 
front,  and  since  the  old  regime  perse¬ 
cuted  the  Barzanis,  the  new  regime  must 
show  itself  new  and  different  in  this 
respect  too. 

Why  Ncusmt  Must  Act.  While  the 
controversy  over  Iraq-UAR  relations 
has  been  kept  within  the  limits  of  in- 
tenud  politics  (neither  Baghdad  nor 
Cairo  has  openly  said  one  bad  word 
•about  the  other),  the  meaning  of  Arifs 
arrest  must  be  clear  to  all  Baghdad.  It 


is  inconceivable  that  Arif  would  have 
returned  from  Europe  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  staging  a  pro-Nasser  coup 
without  consultation  with  UAR  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Even  before  Arifs  arrest, 
the  mistrust  of  Nasser’s  design  was 
so  deep  that  any  manifestation  of 
Iraq-UAR  rapprochement  would  have 
brought  angry  crowds  into  the  street. 
Last  month  troops  were  needed  to  quell 
the  riots  that  erupted  after  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  cultural  agreement  between 
Iraq  and  UAR. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  conflict  should 
have  flared  so  soon.  The  obvious  ex¬ 
planation  for  Nasser’s  impatience  is  his 
realization  that  an  independent  “neu¬ 
tralist”  Iraq  is  even  more  dangerous 
to  his  schemes  than  the  open  hostility 
of  other  pro-Westem  regimes.  Nasser 
and  Cairo  Radio  may  explain  and  damn 
the  opposition  of  Sudan,  Jordan  and 
Tunisia  as  a  betrayal  of  Arab  unity  in 
the  craven  service  of  imperialism;  but 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  Iraq  away. 
Iraq’s  independent  attitude  does  not 
lend  itself  to  such  manipulation  even 
in  the  voices  of  the  skilful  interpreters 
of  Cairo  Radio. 

Moreover,  it  demonstrates  that  Arab 
nationalism  and  Nasserism  are  not 
necessarily  identical.  With  wide  circles 
in  Syria  showing  increasing  restiveness 
under  measures  to  bring  her  under 
(Cairo’s  control,  the  Iraqi  precedent 
threatens  not  only  to  brake  Nasser’s 
drive  but  to  cut  gains  already  made. 

An  independent  Iraq  pursuing  its 
own  interests,  refusing  to  share  its 
wealth  with  Egypt,  could  hold  many 
attractions  to  Sljiians  and  even  Jor¬ 
danians,  who  would  prefer  the  revival 
of  Greater  Syria  to  subservience  to 
Cairo.  And  once  again  there  is  vague 
talk  of  a  new  Jordan-Iraq  merger  as  a 
solution  to  Jordan’s  fiscal  and  security 
problems — this  notwithstanding  Hus¬ 
sein’s  understandable  hatred  for  those 
who  murdered  his  Hashemite  cousin, 
the  young  King  FeisaL 

Nasser  cannot  permit  pro-Iraq  senti¬ 
ment  to  gain  ground  in  either  Jordan 
or  Syria.  Only  this  can  explain  the 
showdown  which  ended  in  defeat. 

Checked  in  his  drive  to  dominate 
Iraq,  Nasser  has  now  opened  a  whis¬ 
pering  campaign  portraying  Kassem  as 
a  prisoner  of  the  Communists.  Having 
attempted  to  undermine  Kassem  and 
force  him  to  depend  on  Conununist 
support,  the  ruble-financed  Egyptian 
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dictator  is  now  redbaiting  the  Iraq 
premier. 

Kossom's  Dilemmo.  It  would  be  rash 
to  conclude  that  all  of  Kassem’s  trou¬ 
bles  are  over  with  the  arrest  of  Arif  and 
with  the  seemingly  widespread  support 
this  move  has  elicited  from  the  Iraqi 
public.  To  assert  himself  against  the 
subversion  of  the  pro-Nasserites,  Kas- 
sem  has  had  to  welcome  any  support 
that  was  offered,  including  Communist 
support.  The  Communists  quickly  ex¬ 
ploited  the  opportunity  to  inject  them¬ 
selves  into  Iraqi  politics  by  posing  as 
the  staunch  supporters  of  Iraq’s  inde¬ 
pendence  vis-a-vis  the  UAR.  From  this 
vantage  point  they  are  striving  to 
spread  their  influence,  infiltrate  govern¬ 
ment  departments  and  promote  a  closer 
alignment  with  the  Soviet  Union — to 
the  discomfiture  of  non-Conununist 
Iraqi  politicians. 

The  anarchical  state  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  machine  as  a  result  of  the  mass 
dismissals  of  top  officials  who  served 
under  the  former  regime  makes  it  all 
the  more  difficult  for  the  government 
to  carry  through  its  policies. 

The  development  program  financed 
by  oil  revenues  gradually  gathered  mo¬ 
mentum  under  Nuri  Said,  but  has  in¬ 
evitably  bogged  dowm.  The  Iraqi  pea¬ 
sants  and  workers  expected  to  b^me 
rich  overnight  as  a  result  of  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  redistribution  of  wealth.  Many 
migrated  to  Baghdad  in  the  expectation 
of  early  governmental  handouts.  They 
may  soon  be  disillusioned  and  enlist  in 
a  new  army  of  discontent 

The  administrative  confusion  is  evi¬ 
dent  even  in  matters  of  high  policy. 
On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  almost 
unbelievable  fact  that  until  now — ^four 
months  after  the  coup  against  Nuri 
Said’s  government — Iraq  has  not  yet 
formally  withdrawn  from  the  Baghdad 
Pact  and  continues  to  be,  technically 
at  least,  a  member  of  the  Pact;  some 
cabinet  members  —  including  Kassem 
himself — sound  friendly  to  the  West 
in  their  statements;  and  a  ministerial 
delegation  has  just  returned  from  a  visit 
to  Tunis  and  Rabat  to  establish  closer 
relations  with  the  pro-Western  govern¬ 
ments  of  Tunisia  and  Morocco.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  the  virulently 
anti-Western  tone  of  Baghdad  Radio, 
the  suspicious  dealings  of  an  Iraqi 
military  delegation  whose  arrival  in 
Moscow  became  known  only  from  the 
Egyptian  press,  and  the  show  trials  in 
which  the  U.  S.  and  the  West  have  been 
painted  as  enemies. 

Jamali's  Crime.  In  the  last  few  days 
there  came  the  climax  to  the  long  and 
sensational  prosecution  of  Fadhil  el 
Jamali,  the  former  prime  minister,  who 
has  now  been  sentenced  to  death,  along 
with  Rafik  Arif,  former  Army  Chief-of- 


Domestic  issues  and  political  per¬ 
sonalities  were  dominant  in  the  Nov.  4 
voting.  Debate  on  U.S.  foreign  policy 
did  not  play  an  important  part  While 
there  was  general  criticism  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  conduct  of  our  foreign 
relations,  the  debate  was  limited  to  dis¬ 
cussion  of  methods  and  personal  com¬ 
petence  rather  than  disagreement  over 
objectives.  While  there  was  complaint 
that  the  Administration  had  lost  leader¬ 
ship,  critics  offered  no  precise  or  specific 
alternative  policies. 

There  is,  as  a  result,  little  speculation 
about  radical  revision  in  foreign  policy. 
The  Administration  may  be  sensitive  to 
criticism  that  it  has  been  rigid  and  lack¬ 
ing  in  imagination  in  dealings  with  the 
USSR.  The  sharpest  challenge  probably 
comes  in  the  Far  East 

On  the  Near  East,  oiticism  of  the 
Administration’s  policies  has  receded 
from  the  high  point  reached  two  years 
ago  during  the  Sinai  crisis,  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  great  gulf  between  the  U.S. 
and  its  Western  allies  has  now  been 
bridged.  The  U.S.,  U.K.,  France  and 
Israel  are  closer  together  than  ever 
before  in  their  appraisal  of  Near  East 
problems  and  in  their  formulation  of 
measures  to  meet  them. 

President  Nasser  does  have  some 
apologists  and  supporters  on  the  Hill 
who  feel  that  Secretary  Dulles  treated 
him  badly,  but  his  incorrigibility  has 
weakened  him. 

The  swift  and  effective  action  which 
the  Administration  todr  in  July  in 
Lebanon,  while  sharply  opposed  by 
some  Senatorial  leaders,  helf^  to  re¬ 
instate  the  U.S.  as  a  vigorous  factor  in 
the  Near  East 

Staff,  and  Ghazi  el  Daghistani,  former 
Deputy  Chief-of-Staff. 

Jamali’s  crime  is  his  pro-Westemism. 
He  is  paying  with  his  life  because  he  is 
consider^  the  author  of  the  Baghdad 
Pact  and  because  he  negotiated  the  arms 
treaty  with  the  U.  S.  He  is  accused 
among  other  crimes  of  seeking  to  unite 
Syria  with  Iraq,  which  leads  to  spec¬ 
ulation  that  Arif  may  be  tried  for  at¬ 
tempting  to  merge  Iraq  with  the  UAR. 

[On  the  day  that  Jamali  was  sen- 
ten^  to  die  there  was  a  curious  re¬ 
port  in  Washington  that  Henry  A. 


The  election  of  many  internationally 
minded  Congressmen  and  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  isolationists  should  make  it 
easier  for  the  Administration  to  project 
dynamic  economic  assistance  programs 
in  the  Near  East  and  other  under¬ 
developed  areas,  if  it  decides  to  do  so. 
Many  of  the  new  Senators  come  from 
the  college  campus  and  have  an  inter¬ 
est  in  international  economics  and  po¬ 
litical  relations.  However,  it  should  be 
recalled  that  the  Administration  en¬ 
countered  sharp  opposition  from  the 
Democratic  side  when  it  sought  ap¬ 
proval  of  foreign  aid  appropriations  in 
the  last  two  years.  The  new  Congress 
may  be  more  liberal  in  appropriations 
for  the  domestic  economy — ^for  new 
schools  and  other  public  woiks. 

American-Israel  friendship  was  not 
a  campaign  issue  in  the  recent  election, 
although  it  was  interjected  in  a  curious 
and  irrelevant  way  in  the  New  York 
gubernatorial  campaign.  There  has 
been  positive  improvement  in  U.S.- 
Israel  relations  ever  since  Sinai,  and 
little  ground  for  partisan  debate. 

While  the  Arab  press  and  radio  con¬ 
cede  that  domestic  issues  played  a  part 
in  the  election,  they  viewed  the  outcome 
as  a  crushing  repudiation  of  Secretary 
Dulles.  Cairo  newspapers  and  radio 
on  Nov.  5  carried  long  reviews  of 
Egyptian-U.S.  relations,  leading  the 
public  to  infer  that  the  Republicans  had 
been  swept  out  of  office  because  Dulles 
could  not  get  along  with  Nasser  and 
had  otherwise  mishandled  UJS.  foreign 
relations.  But  the  Egyptians  were  cau¬ 
tioned  against  rejoicing,  for  the  Cairo 
propagandists  glumly  mourned  that  the 
Democratic  party  was  no  better  than 
the  Repub’iicans,  inasmuch  as  both  par¬ 
ties  were  the  friend  of  Israel. 

Byroade,  former  U.  S.  Ambassador  to 
Egypt,  may  be  brought  back  from  South 
Africa  to  be  our  envoy  to  Baghdad. 
The  report  was  hard  to  credit  because 
Byroade  originated  the  policy  which 
brought  Iraq  into  the  Baghdad  Pact] 

The  impression  grows  that  the  enigma 
of  Iraq’s  foreign  policy  is  no  enigma 
at  all.  Kassem  is  neither  East  nor  West. 
He  looks  on  both  with  even-handed 
hostility.  He  is  apparently  opposed  to 
all  foreign  entanglement  He  is  sus¬ 
picious  of  the  alien.  He  is  an  Iraqi 
isolationist — an  Iraqi  Firster. 
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violation  of  the  UN  convention.  Syria 
sought  to  impose  an  income  tax  on  UN 
staff.  Legal  problems  over  land,  build¬ 
ings  and  supplies  have  plagued  the 
Agency. 

N«w  Policy.  Relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  Israel  have  never  been 
better.  Prime  Minister  Harold  Macmil¬ 
lan  said  at  the  dinner  given  by  the 
Board  of  Deputies  of  British  Jews  in 
celebration  of  Israel’s  10th  anniversary. 
He  paid  tribute  to  Israd  tor  its  “energy, 
social  and  scientific  progress  and  sheer 
physical  achievement  .  .  .  We  wish 
IstmI  well,  and  I  trust  our  relations  will 
remain  strong  and  good  on  a  basis  of 
mutual  understanding,  trust  and  ooop- 
eratton." 

No  Poradlso.  Two  days  of  rioting  in 
Aden  were  halted  by  British  troops  after 
five  rioters  had  bwn  killed  and  350 
arrested.  Property  damage  was  par¬ 
ticularly  heavy  in  the  Jewish  quarter. 
Cairo  accused  the  British  of  committing 
atrocities  in  quelling  the  riots. 

Baghdad  Radio  also  encouraged  the 
anti-British  revolt:  “This  great  battle 
which  the  peoples  of  the  Arab  East 
are  fighting  gives  new  strength  to  the 
other  Arabs  who  will  join  in  dealing  a 
blow  to  the  common  enemy,"  Baghdad 
said  on  Nov.  3. 

War  oil  Marys.  The  new  government 
of  Pakistan  veered  toward  Nasser  when 
it  joined  the  Cairo-Moscow  propaganda 
war  against  Israel,  by  sending  Israel  a 
gratuitous  warning  against  occupying 
the  Jordan  west  hank. 

A  two-hour  artillery  duel  erupted  in 
the  Hukh  region  on  Nov.  6  when 
Syrian  guns  opened  fire.  Israeli  police 
rallied  but  halted  when  UN  truce  offi¬ 
cers  asked  far  a  cease  fire.  No  casual¬ 
ties  were  reported. 

Pood  for  Isrool.  The  U.S.  announced 
the  sale  to  Israel  of  surplus  foods  valued 
at  $37,742,000. 


Aswan.  Egypt  is  trying  to  soothe 
Sudanese  opposition  to  the  Aswan  Dam 
by  propaga^a  broadcasts  describing 
tte  ben^ts  Sudan  would  derive  from 
the  project.  But  Ethiopia’s  Emperor 
Haile  Selassie,  in  whose  territory  Nile 
waters  originate,  has  made  vigorous 
public  protest 

Public  Opinion.  The  Trendex  News 
Poll,  which  canvassed  American  opin¬ 
ion  on  Arab-Israel  relations,  reported 
60.8  per  cent  sympathizing  with  the 
Israelis,  21.5  per  cent  with  the  Arabe, 
and  17.7  per  cent  indefinite.  The  p<dl 
showed  that  Israel’s  friends  recaU  the 
Biblical  promise  of  a  Jewish  homeland 
and  said  the  Israelis  were  more  progres¬ 
sive  while  Arabs  were  linked  with  Com¬ 
munism  and  with  Nasser,  who  is  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  threat  to  peace. 

In  WrHinp.  The  new  economic  and 
military  aid  pacts  now  being  negotiated 
between  the  U.S.  and  Iran,  Turkey  and 
Pakistan  are  intended  to  bolster  the 
Baghdad  Pact  countries  in  line  with 
proposals  nuule  by  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  in  London  last  July.  The  exist¬ 
ing  aid  agreements  are  to  be  amended 
to  include  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine. 
They  will  not  be  submitted  to  the  Senate 
for  ratification,  as  they  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  treaties. 


Comment 


The  Manchester  Guardian  Weekly, 
Oct.  30,  suggests  that  there  is  little  the 
West  can  do  about  the  Aswan  Dam. 

"Then  la  BoUdng  we  can  do  to  pre¬ 
vent  President  Nasser’s  taking  Soviet 
aid  (which  is  Just  as  well,  or  some  fool 
would  want  to  try).  He  has  a  perfect 
right  to  sap  with  the  Devil  even  if  to 
outsiders  the  length  of  his  spoon  looks 
pitifnily  inadequate.  Nor  is  there  any 
point  now  in  rushing  up  with  offers  ot 
our  own.  If  countries  like  Japan  are 
stin  Interested,  so  much  the  better,  for 
In  haelf  the  dam  (provided  the  dther 
Nile  countries  agree)  is  a  good  thing, 
and  onght  to  be  built  aa  qnkkly  as 


Commenting  on  an  Arab  Information 
Center  complaint  about  US.  aid  to  the 
Near  East,  the  Moline  (DL)  Diqmtch 
of  Sept.  3  says: 

"Americans  are  not  always  so  ob¬ 
jective  about  things  as  not  to  be  of- 
folded  by  their  brothers  getting  their 
throats  cut  in  Iraq,  being  stoned  in 
Egypt,  getting  kicked  out  of  Saudi 
Arabia  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

"But  all  this  is  mostly  beside  the 
point.  The  United  States,  in  its  con- 
snmsuite  generosity,  has  regnlarly 
awarded  American  dollars  to  some  of 
its  most  bitter  critics,  such  as  India 
and  Tagoslavia.  Enmity,  in  itself,  has 
not  heen  a  reason  for  Uncle  Sam  to 
withhold  financial  assistance. 

’The  big  point  about  U.  S.  aid — the 
one  the  Arabs  seem  to  sties  by  a  clean 
mlla— is  that  that  aid  is  attributed  only 
in  the  interest  ot  the  United  States." 


FROM  OUR  RIADBtS 

Monty  Schaffer,  London,  Eng¬ 
land: 

"1  cannot  refrain  from  express¬ 
ing  my  appreciation  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  and  concise  manner  In  which 
the  Near  East  Roport  marshals  its 
facts.  For  the  busy  person  inun¬ 
dated  with  material  who  simply 
has  not  time  to  give  everything 
his  minute  attention,  the  Near 
East  Report  fulfills  an  important 
and  welcome  function." 


America  is  eager  to  help  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  Arab  states. 
Secretary  of  State  Dulles  said  in  on 
interview  for  a  British  television  broad¬ 
cast  on  Oct.  23.  RegariUng  the  Arab 
states,  he  said: 

"...  Thmu  is  desperate  oeed  for  a 
greater  oeoaomic  wdfare  there.  The 
misery,  the  squalor,  the  disease  there 
are  tarlble.  Ooe  eauH  visit  those  coue- 
triss  without  beiug  impressed  by  It. 
And  I  would  hope  very  much  that  the 
Arab  countries  would  see  that  th^ 
own  legltinmte  national  aspirations  can 
be  esmbiasd  with  a  Joint  eeonoatic  pro¬ 
gram  which  would  sUbiUse  the  area 
and  improve  the  wdfare  ot  their 
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